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Sazawa, and the Prussians made an unwonted haul
of baggage and artillery. One of the musketeers
wrote home that 186,000 Prussians had beaten 295,.
ooo Austrians and captured 200 guns. The army
and the people were jubilant, but the price was
great. "Schwerin's death," said the King, long after,
" withered the laurels of victory, which was bought
with too much precious blood. On this day fell the
pillars of the Prussian infantry . . . and a bloody
and terrible war gave no time to rear them anew."

The success of the campaign now hung on the fate
of Prague. If the capital and its defenders fell into
his hands without delay, the King might still exe-
cute the remainder of his daring scheme. He might
sweep away Daun, enter Moravia, and dictate peace
at Vienna. Thence he might lead his army to the
western scene of war, to crush the forces of the Em-
pire, and drive the French across the Rhine, A
strong reinforcement, he believed, would enable
Lehwaldt to grapple with the Russians, whose sol-
dierly qualities he had not yet learned to appreciate.
The moral effect of his victory was felt by all Eu-
rope. Frederick became the hero of the English
nation. At Vienna depression reigned, and Kaunitz
grew loud in his appeals to France and Russia.
Roving bands of Prussians spread terror through the
Empire by pretending to be the vanguard of the
King, and demanding contributions from the magis-
trates of hostile towns with threats of stern meas-
ures if their demands were not complied with.
Austria could not protect her German allies, and
Louis XV. feared that she might now desert him as